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Abstract: Teacher quality experts are urging policymakers to identify and target expert teachers 
and entice them to teach in high-needs schools. To understand what this might take, expert 
teachers in Arizona were surveyed to understand their job-related preferences to inform future 
recruitment policies. Findings should inform others about the important factors educational 
policymakers might consider when thinking about recruiting expert teachers into high-needs 
schools. These factors include the quality of the principal; salary, bonuses, and benefits; and the 
degree to which expert teachers can work in multiple roles to enhance student learning. 
Keywords: teacher recruitment; urban schools; teacher attitudes; educational policy. 

Reclutamiento de docentes expertos en escuelas urbanas con necesidades educativas: 
liderazgo, dinero, y colegas. 

Resumen: Los expertos en calidad docente estan instando a los responsables politicos para 
identificar y seleccionar profesores especializados ( experts ) para atraerlos a ensenar en escuelas con 
necesidades educativas. Para entender lo que esto podria significar, profesores expertos en 
Arizona fueron entrevistados para conocer sus preferencias relacionadas con el trabajo con el fin 
de informar politicas de contratacion en el futuro. Los resultados proporcionan una razon para 
considerar los factores que las autoridades en el ambito de la polltica educativa deberian tener en 
cuenta cuando se piensa en la contratacion de profesores especializados en escuelas con 
necesidades educativas. Estos factores incluyen la calidad de los gestores, los sueldos. 
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bonificaciones y beneficios y en que medida estos profesores podrian trabajar en diferentes 
roles para mejorar el aprendizaje de los estudiantes. 

Palabras clave: la contratacion de docentes, escuelas urbanas; actitudes de los docentes; polltica 
educativa. 

Recrutando professores especializados em escolas urbanas com altas necessidades 
educacionais: Lideran§a, dinheiro e colegas. 

Resumo: Os especialistas em qualidade docente estao incitando os formuladores de politicas para 
identificar e selecionar docentes especializados ( experts ) para atrai-los para ensinar em escolas 
com altas necessidades educacionais. Para entender o que isso poderia significar, especialistas do 
corpo docente no Arizona foram entrevistados para saber suas preferencias relacionadas com o 
trabalho nos sentido de informar as politicas de recmtamento futuras. Os resultados 
fornecem razoes para considerar os fatores que autoridades na area da politica 
educacional deveriam considerar ao pensar sobre a contrata^ao de professores especializados nas 
escolas com altas necessidades educacionais. Esses fatores incluem a qualidade dos gestores, salarios, 
bonus e beneficios e em que medida estes professores poderiam trabalhar em diferente papeis para 
melhorar a aprendizagem dos alunos. 

Palavras-chave: recrutamento de docentes; escolas urbanas; atitudes dos professores; polltica de 
educa^ao. 

Introduction 

Policymakers agree that in order to increase student achievement, the quality of the teacher 
placed into every classroom is of critical importance, but they do not fully understand how to go 
about placing a highly qualified teacher into every core classroom as mandated in No Child Left 
Behind (NCLB, 2002). This is also at focus within the current revision of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the 2009 economic stimulus law (Sawchuck, 2010). In addition, 
because educational leaders are most focused on increasing student achievement in America’s 
highest-needs schools, policymakers are especially pressed by the challenge to place the most 
qualified, or expert teachers, into high-needs schools given the extent to which these teachers have 
evidenced that they are the most likely to increase, or add value, to student achievement (Bond, 
Smith, Baker & Hattie, 2000; Cavaluzzo, 2004; Fisher & Dickenson, 2005; Goldhaber & Anthony, 
2004; Goldhaber, Perry & Anthony, 2003; Hakel, Koenig, & Elliott, 2008; Laczko-Kerr & Berliner, 
2002; Smith, Gordon, Colby & Wang, 2005; Stronge, Ward, Tucker, Hindman, McColsky, & 
Howard, 2007). 

High-needs schools, defined in NCLB, are schools that are (a) located within urban or mral 
areas in which more than 30% of the student population comes from families with income levels 
below the poverty line or (b) within the top 25% of a state's schools as ranked by the number of 
unfilled teaching positions or (c) located within urban or mral areas with relatively high percentages 
of teachers who are not certified or licensed, who teach out of field, or teach in schools with high 
teacher turnover rates (Public Education Network, 2011). In short, high-needs schools are most 
difficult to staff, and very few incentives currently exist to attract expert teachers, or teachers in 
general to teach in these settings (Berry, 2008; Berry & Ferriter, 2006; Darling-Hammond, 2007; 
Dessoff, 2010). 

Expert teachers, defined empirically by David Berliner (2001), are teachers who usually 
develop their expertise within three-to-five years of teaching. They are relatively more in control of 
their own learning environments; engage in more deliberate practice, pedagogy, and instruction; are 
more self-reflective and self-motivated, and often defy the environments in which they work. 
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Quantitatively, many teachers have also evidenced themselves as experts via analyses of their 
students’ relative standardized test scores and test score gains over time (Bond et al., 2000; 
Goldhaber & Anthony, 2004; Hakel et al., 2008; Smith et al., 2005; Stronge et al., 2007), particularly 
in high-needs schools (Cavaluzzo, 2004; Fisher & Dickenson, 2005; Goldhaber et al., 2003; Laczko- 
Kerr & Berliner, 2002). While some argue that expert teachers can also be novice teachers, for 
example if they graduate in the “top third” of their class (Auguste, Kihn, & Miller, 2010), these 
teachers are not considered expert teachers here as they do not have comparable years of teaching 
experience. 

Regardless, finding and identifying expert teachers is still difficult as these teachers cannot all 
be reliably and validly labeled as such. The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
(NBPTS) has helped to exact such classifications through its National Board Certification process, 
and National Board Certified Teachers (NBCTs) are currently recognized as expert teachers within 
NCLB, but being Board Certified is not the only means by which teachers can or should be 
classified as expert teachers. Nonetheless, policymakers are being encouraged to develop incentive 
programs that target expert teachers and encourage them to teach in high-needs schools. This is 
especially important as the U.S. has come under recent scrutiny for not taking a more strategic and 
proactive approach to increase the proportion of America’s best and most talented teaching in high- 
needs schools (Auguste et al., 2010). Even with significant budget and economic issues looming 
(Dessoff, 2010), and given the fact that such initiatives are far from inexpensive, school districts are 
still trying to offer incentives in efforts to recruit and hire expert teachers in these schools 
accordingly (Sawchuck, 2009). 

It was the researcher’s intent in this study to examine the preferences of such a unique 
subset of expert teachers, defined locally, to help determine what factors this unique subset of 
teachers might value if ever to take a teaching position in a high-needs school. Ultimately, the 
purpose of this study was to inform educational policymakers’ thinking about recruiting expert 
teachers into the schools that need them most. 

Teacher Retention and Recruitment 

Besides simply burning out (Pucella, 2011), teachers in general most often cite social, 
demographic, and economic reasons for leaving the schools in which they teach. They identify 
low salaries and the organization’s working conditions (e.g., a lack of support, lack of resources, 
high teacher to student ratios, student discipline issues) as most often shaping their decisions to 
leave their schools, or the profession. Factors outside of the control of schools include 
retirement, familial circumstances (e.g., a forced move due to a spouse’s job change, pregnancy, 
child rearing), and health issues (Berry & Ferriter, 2006; Glennie, Coble, & Allen, 2004; Gritz & 
Theobold, 1996; Hanushek & Rivkin, 2003; Ingersoll, 2002; Ingersoll & Henry, 2010; Murnane 
& Olsen, 1989; Tye & O’Brien, 2002). 

In rural areas, the reasons teachers give for leaving their positions include low salaries 
and social isolation given rural areas’ geographic seclusion. Other reasons cited include 
inadequate housing, poor community demographics, and teacher load in that rural teachers are 
often required to earn multiple teaching certificates because they are required to teach multiple 
subjects or grade levels within one site (AEL, 2003; Dessoff, 2010; Grissmer, Flanagan, Kawata, 
& Williamson, 2000; Schwartzbeck, 2003). Tighter senses of community seem to be a main 
factor when teachers in rural schools decide to stay, however (Barley & Beesley, 2007), as is the 
case with teachers who stay teaching in parochial and civic-oriented schools (Tamir, 2010; Tamir 
& Magidin de Kramer, 2011). 
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In high-needs schools specifically, teachers report that they are least satisfied with school 
facilities, leadership, professional development opportunities, and the extent to which they are 
involved in decision-making, supported as risk-takers, and recognized and respected as professionals 
(Berry & Ferriter, 2006, Buckley, Schneider, & Shang, 2005; Darling-Hammond, 2007; Tamir, 2010). 
In addition, teachers who vacated their positions in high-needs schools note that they would have 
hypothetically stayed if the schools offered them: Better salaries, smaller class sizes, stronger student 
discipline, more parental involvement, more faculty authority, more opportunities for advancement, 
less paperwork, better classroom resources, higher standards, tuition reimbursement, mentors, and 
merit pay, in that order (Ingersoll, 2002; see also Ingersoll & Henry, 2010). 

Researchers have examined these issues using more traditional methods of inquiry and have 
also found that teacher attrition is most significantly related to students’ familial incomes, races, the 
degree to which the race of the teacher matches those of his/her students, and students’ historical 
rates of substandard student achievement. These factors seem to matter even more than teacher 
salaries, although salary is still a significant reason teachers seem to leave the schools in which they 
teach (Clotfelter, Ladd, & Vigdor, 2010; Goldhaber & Anthony, 2004; Gomez & Rodriguez, 2011; 
Hanushek, Kain & Rivkin, 1999; Hanushek & Rivkin, 2003; Lankford, Loeb, & Wyckoff; 2002). A 
recent meta-analysis conducted by Borman and Dowling (2008) supported these assertions as well, 
evidencing across empirical studies that organizational characteristics, student resources, and student 
body demographics are still key. 

Yet regardless of the reasons teachers leave high-needs schools, those who leave are 
most likely to be replaced by the most inexperienced teachers: usually state-certified teachers 
who are new, long-term substitutes, or people with bachelor’s degrees who are permitted to 
teach with alternative teaching certificates. This makes matters worse, especially if novice 
teachers are alienated and work in non-integrative ways or within caustic cultures (Baker-Doyle, 
2010; Kardos & Johnson, 2007; Rinke, 2011). These teachers then become responsible for 
increasing the historically substandard levels of student achievement typically found in high- 
needs schools (Berry, 2004, 2008; Berry & Ferriter, 2006; Ingersoll, 2002; Ingersoll & Henry, 
2010; Lankford et al., 2002; Wayne, 2000). 

And because district personnel often promote low value-added teachers’ transfers into 
high-needs schools and rarely fire ineffective teachers, although this is currently changing given 
the current federal push to terminate teachers who do not “add value” to their students’ learning 
(Auguste et al., 2010; Bellwether Education Partners, 2011; Capitol Hill Briefing, 2011; Cody, 
McFarland, Moore, & Preston, 2010; Harris, 2011), under-qualified teachers are largely 
overrepresented in high-needs areas (Boyd, Lankford, Loeb, Ronfeldt, & Wyckoff, 2011). This 
perpetuates the substandard levels of teacher quality and student achievement consistently 
found in hard-to-staff settings (Darling-Hammond, 1995). 

With that said, the more qualified the teacher, the more likely (s)he is to add value to 
student learning (Bond et al., 2000; Cavaluzzo, 2004; Fisher & Dickenson, 2005; Goldhaber & 
Anthony, 2004; Goldhaber et al., 2003; Hakel et al., 2008; Laczko-Kerr & Berliner, 2002; Smith et 
al., 2005; Stronge et al., 2007). This makes it all the more important that expert teachers be 
retained and/or targeted for recruitment. This should not occur just in predominantly suburban, 
more affluent schools and districts that can afford them most (Boyd et al., 2011; Goldhaber & 
Hansen, 2009; Humphrey, Koppich, & Hough, 2005; Knapp, 1998; Nye, Konstantopoulos, & 
Hedges, 2004). In order to grow and promote more effective strategies for recruiting and 
retaining expert teachers into high-needs schools, we must understand what it will take to get 
expert teachers there in the first place, and to succeed and stay once there. 
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Purpose of the Study 

In efforts to understand what it might take to retain and recruit expert teachers into high- 
needs schools, the researcher of this study conducted a survey of Arizona’s expert teachers to 
understand this groups’ job-related preferences and the factors which would be of greatest to least 
importance should they ever decide to teach in a high-needs school. These teachers’ job-related 
preferences matter when it comes to thinking about teacher quality and the recmitment of expert 
teachers into such schools. Again, expert teachers are largely underrepresented in high-needs areas 
(Darling-Hammond, 2007; Goldhaber et al., 2003; Humphrey et al., 2005; Ingersoll & Henry, 2010; 
Sawchuck, 2010), so what they have to say about their job-related preferences, particularly if they 
were to consider teaching in a high-needs school (or one different than the one in which they 
currently taught if applicable), has considerable policy implications (Darling-Hammond, 2007; 
Dessoff, 2010; Berry, 2008; Berry & Ferriter, 2006). 

State Context 

Arizona, the 6th largest state in terms of area, the 18th largest state in terms of total 
population, and the 8th most urban state (Morrison Institute, 2005) is rooted in a history of 
conservative politics. The Republican Party has unwaveringly dominated state politics since the early 
1960s. Social programs, including education, have not been at the forefront of the state’s reform 
efforts for years. That said, the majority of its citizens believe Arizona is among the worst states in 
the nation in terms of education and the welfare of its children (Morrison Institute, 2005). 

About 30% of Arizona’s student population is from a Latino(a) background with about an 
equal percent of children who speak English as their second language, ranking Arizona third for 
having the most non-native English speakers (Kids Count, 2007). Arizona has the largest population 
of Native American students of any state (5.5%) with the remainder of students balanced out at 
44.1% white and 41.4% Latino/a (National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 2011). Arizona 
ranks second to last nationally in adjusted per pupil expenditures (Education Week, 2008), and it has 
the 11th highest poverty rate in the country (Annie E. Casey Foundation, 2010) with 46.6% of its 
students eligible for free-and-reduced lunch (NCES, 2011). Arizona’s public school students 
consistently rank among the worst in the nation (bottom quintile) across grade levels and subject 
areas on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) (NCES, 2011). And because 
schools are funded locally and Arizona does not have a uniform salary schedule, this in itself 
contributes to the systematic sorting of expert and other highly qualified teachers into Arizona’s 
lower- versus higher-needs urban, rural, and reservation school systems (Markel & Hall, 2004; 
Morrison Institute, 2003; see also Clotfelter et al., 2010). 

Study Sample 

With the help of some of Arizona’s top officials on teacher quality - educational leaders 
affiliated with the local teachers’ union, one of the largest, charitable foundations in the state that 
recognizes expert teachers, and the NBPTS Board Certification process - a list of Arizona’s expert 
teachers was developed. Specifically, this list included teachers in the state who successfully 
completed the NBPTS Certification process and were NBCTs. NBCTs undergo a rigorous process 
to evidence that they indeed are among the nation’s best teachers. Additionally, these teachers have 
nearly unequivocally proven themselves to be effective in terms of increasing student learning and 
achievement (Amrein-Beardsley, 2008; Bond et al., 2000; Goldhaber & Anthony, 2004; Hakel et al., 
2008; Smith et al., 2005; Stronge et al., 2007), particularly in high-needs schools (Cavaluzzo, 2004; 
Fisher & Dickenson, 2005; Goldhaber et al., 2003; Laczko-Kerr & Berliner, 2002). 
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Also included were teachers who were identified and recognized as expert teachers by the 
largest, charitable educational foundation in the state. These teachers were recognized as they, inline 
with David Berliner’s (2001) empirical definition of expertise, defied the environments in which they 
taught. They were considered anomalies in their schools, achieving extraordinary success promoting 
student learning and achievement in high-needs settings. 

Teachers who were awarded an Arizona Teacher or Ambassador of the Year honor were 
also invited to participate. Historically within the state, these honors are the most prestigious that 
focus public attention and accolades on excellence in teaching. However, while teachers given these 
awards may encapsulate what it means to be an expert teacher better than the narrow definition 
being used now more than ever (i.e., using test scores and “value-added” measures to define teacher 
expertise; Amrein-Beardsley, 2008; Capitol Hill Briefing, 2011; Harris, 2011), the inclusion of these 
teachers was most questionable given the traditionally subjective nature by which these teachers are 
chosen for such awards. 

The final list included 207 expert teachers. The Arizona Department of Education (ADE) 
provided personnel records on each of the final 207 expert teacher participants. This included 
background and demographic information about each participant, the name of the school and 
district in which the teacher taught if still teaching, and contact information including current 
and/or enduring email addresses. 

The 207 expert teachers were sent one email inviting them to participate in this survey 
research study. In the email the purpose of the study, why study participants were selected to 
participate, and reasons why they should participate were detailed. Potential participants were also 
provided with the link to the online survey instmment and directions on how to complete the 
questionnaire. Teachers were given two weeks to participate and were sent one email reminder 
requesting that non-respondents complete the questionnaire before the survey closed. The set of 
expert teachers were invited to participate regardless of whether they currently taught or had ever 
taught in a high-needs school. If they currently taught in a high-needs school, they were asked to 
respond to survey questions if they were ever to consider teaching in another high-needs school. 

Sample Representation 

Of the 207 expert teachers who were invited to participate, 89 (43.0%) participated. Because 
this was a relatively low response rate, the researcher acknowledged that it was possible that the 
teachers who participated in this study were distinctly different than the teachers who declined. 
Because this issue threatened the validity of the findings, analyses examining whether the sample of 
participants represented the greater population of expert teachers from which the sample came were 
conducted to eliminate biasing elements (e.g., teacher experience). Data collected initially via the 
ADE and additional school data, including school demographics, indicators of student poverty, 
standardized test scores and proficiency levels, etc. found on the ADE website (ADE, 2008) were 
used to conduct inter-group, comparative analyses. Specifically, all background variables that were 
available for both the sample and population groups were examined and tested for homogeneity, 
and statistics testing for differences between both groups were computed. On each background 
variable (e.g., gender) whether sample participants were uniquely different than the greater 
population of expert teachers from which the sample came were examined for likeness. 

Pearson chi-square (see Tables 1-3) and ANOVA statistics (see Tables 4-7) verified that the 
sample of respondents did not differ significantly from the sample of participants who declined to 
participate in the study (p < 0.05). No inordinate number of participants from the three 
organizations acknowledging expert teachers participated (see Table 1); teacher participants were 
representative of the larger population by gender (see Table 2); teacher participants taught in the 
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same types of schools by achievement category (see Table 3) and the percent of students meeting or 
exceeding state standards (see Table 4); teacher participants taught in schools with colleagues with 
similar years of teaching experience (see Table 5); teacher participants taught in schools with 
students from similar racial backgrounds (see Table 6), and teacher participants taught in schools 
with similar student-to-teacher ratios, percentages of students on free-and-reduced lunch programs, 
and students who were English Language Learners (ELLs) (see Table 7). 


Table 1 


Pearson chi square statistics — Expert teacher distinction 



NBCT 

Foundation 

AEA 

Total 

Teacher Participated 

34.8% 

(ZV = 72) 

4.3% 

(N= 9) 

3.9% 

(N — 8) 

43.0% 

(ZV = 89) 

Did Not Participate 

44.9% 

(ZV = 93) 

8.2% 

(ZV = 17) 

3.9% 

(N= 8) 

57.0% 

(ZV = 118) 

Total 

79.7% 

(ZV = 165) 

12.6% 

(ZV = 26) 

7.7% 

(ZV = 16) 

100.0% 

(ZV = 207) 




x 2 (2, ZV = 207) = 3.63, p = 

Table 2 

Pearson chi square statistics - Gender 


Female 

Male 

Total 

Teacher Participated 

35.3% 

(ZV = 73) 

7.7% 

(ZV = 16) 

43.0% 

(ZV = 89) 

Did Not Participate 

48.3% 

(ZV = 100) 

8.7% 

(ZV = 18) 

57.0% 

(ZV = 118) 


Total 

83.6% 

(ZV = 173) 

16.4% 

(ZV = 34) 

100.0% 

(ZV = 207) 


x 2 (1, ZV = 207) = 0.01,p = 0.536 


Table 3 

Pearson chi square statistics - Schools by state achievement profile 

Highly Perform. Under 

Excell. Perform. Plus Perform. Perform. Failing Total 


Teacher 

16.2% 

8.5% 

12.0% 

4.9% 

0% 

0% 

41.5% 

Participated 

(ZV = 23) 

(ZV = 12) 

(ZV= 17) 

(ZV = 7) 

(ZV = 0) 

(ZV = 0) 

(ZV = 59) 

Did Not 

19.7% 

12.0% 

16.9% 

8.5% 

1.4% 

0% 

58.5% 

Participate 

(ZV = 28) 

(ZV= 17) 

(ZV = 24) 

(ZV = 12) 

(ZV = 2) 

(ZV = 0) 

(ZV = 83) 

Total 

35.9% 

20.4% 

28.9% 

15.5% 

1.4% 

0% 

100.0% 


(ZV= 51) 

(ZV = 29) 

(ZV = 41) 

(ZV= 19) 

(ZV = 2) 

(ZV = 0) 

(ZV = 

142) 1 


x 2 (4, N = 142) = 0.83,p = 0.934 


1 N=142 is reported hereafter because 68.6% (142/207) of Arizona’s expert teachers still taught in the classroom. 
Because these participants were still teachers, only their school level data could be used for school-level data analyses. 
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Table 4 

ANOVA statistics - Schools by percent of students meeting or exceeding state standards on grade 3, 5, 8 and 10 
state tests 




Grade 3 

Grade 5 

Grade 8 

Grade 10 

Teacher Participated 
N = 59 

M = 79.4% 
SD = 11.2 

M = 75.7% 
SD = 13.3 

M = 72.8% 

SD = 11.1 

M = 81.9% 
SD = 6.5 

Did Not Participate 
N = 83 

M = 77.5% 

SD = 14.1 

M = 73.8% 
SD = 13.4 

M = 69.0% 
SD = 12.4 

M = 77.4% 
SD = 14.7 


df =1, 

F = 0.450 
p = 0.504 

F = 0.498 
p = 0.482 

F = 0.543 
p = 0.467 

F = 4.088 
p = 0.054 

Table 5 

ANOVA statistics — Schools by percent of colleagues by years of teaching experience 

3 or Less 4 to 6 7 to 9 

Years Years Years 

More than 
10 Years 

Teacher Participated 
N = 59 

M = 22.3% 
SD = 12.2 

M = 16.8% 
SD = 6.9 

M = 13.7% 
SD = 8.4 

M = 47.2% 
SD = 14.1 

Did Not Participate 
N = 83 

M = 21.5% 
SD = 10.8 

M = 17.5% 
SD = 6.8 

M = 14.5% 
SD = 8.9 

M = 46.5% 
SD = 14.7 


df =1, 

F = 0.122 
p = 0.727 

F = 0.404 
p = 0.526 

F = 0.188 
p = 0.665 

F = 0.094 
p = 0.760 

Table 6 

APNOVA statistics - Schools by percent of students by race 

White 

(non- Hispanic / 

Hispanic) Latino (a) 

Asian / 

Pacific 

Islander 

African 
American 
/ Black 

American 
Indian / 
Alaskan 
Native 

Teacher Participated 
N = 59 

M = 50.1% 
SD = 29.4 

M = 38.3% 
SD = 27.2 

M = 3.0% 
SD = 1.9 

M = 5.4% 
SD = 4.2 

M = 3.2% 
SD = 4.9 

Did Not Participate 
N = 83 

M = 47.1% 
SD = 29.5 

M = 39.9% 
SD = 28.6 

M = 3.4% 
SD = 2.7 

M = 6.6% 
SD = 4.9 

M = 3.0% 
SD = 3.4 

df =1, 

F = 4.679 
p = 0.032 

F = 3.938 
p = 0.049 

F = 0.735 
p = 0.393 

F = 2.312 
p = 0.131 

F = 0.058 

p = 0.810 
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Table 7 

AN OVA statistics - Schools by other student demographic variables 



Student to 
teacher ratio 

Students 
eligible for 
free/reduced 
lunches 

ELL Students 

Teacher Participated 
N = 59 

M = 21.8% 

SD = 3.1 

M = 49.2% 

SD = 31.0 

M = 17.3% 

SD = 15.8 

Did Not Participate 
N = 83 

M = 21.5% 

SD = 3.7 

M = 53.8% 

SD = 31.3 

M = 19.2% 

SD = 15.3 

df =1, 

F = 0.247 

p = 0.620 

F = 3.681 
p = 0.057 

F = 2.018 
p = 0.158 


What was limiting, however, was that researcher could not effectively capture or control for 
the teacher participants’ other attitudinal or affective variables using the traditional data sources and 
demographic questions used in this, and most other quantitative studies. As such, assuming sample 
to population similarities could still be problematic and misleading. 

For example, even though teacher participants did not teach in schools which looked 
different academically or demographically from the schools in which the larger population of expert 
teachers taught, whether participants differed on things like social consciousness or political activism 
could not be numerically or otherwise captured or controlled. Participants likely differed from non¬ 
participants on such variables given the fact that they self-selected to participate in the study. 
Especially because the purpose of this study was to examine expert teachers’ professional 
preferences, personal opinions, attitudes, and other affective measures, these variables must be 
considered when assessing the validity of the forthcoming findings. In addition, data to examine 
how Arizona’s expert teachers compare to expert teachers across the nation were unavailable, so 
whether the results of this study generalize beyond Arizona’s borders is unknown. Drawing 
generalizations must be done with caution and within the context of this study and its sample 
limitations. 

Conceptual Framework and Survey Instrument Development 

The researcher developed a web survey questionnaire using the empirical findings and 
theoretical concepts from the general literature on teacher retention and recmitment. These factors 
provided the foundational knowledge needed to develop a valid and reliable survey instrument for 
the purposes of this study. 

While reviewing the literature, important job-related factors were noted and tallied 
appropriately. For example, the factor “salary” was found to be a chief job-related factor mentioned 
by teachers as a reason why they left a teaching position (retention) or entered a new teaching 
contract (recruitment) across the empirical studies reviewed (see, for example, Clotfelter et al., 2010). 
The factor “salary” was noted, listed, and every time it was mentioned as an important job-related 
factor in the literature, it was tallied. Accordingly, the factor “salary” and items pulled from the 
literature to help capture this factor were included in the survey instmment. Items not as frequently 
mentioned but related to “salary” (e.g., potential for future growth in salary, monetary incentives 
other than salary, benefits, stipends, bonuses) were included to help capture this factor as well. 

All subsequent factors and within factor items were organized into bins until items within 
each factor were as mutually exclusive as possible (Miles & Huberman, 1994). Because of inter- 
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correlated items, some of the decisions to place certain items within factors were somewhat random. 
Decisions about whether items like class size belonged with school-level or student-level items were 
made based on how each item fit with the items already resident within each factor category. 

In the end, eight factors containing a total of 60 job-related items thought to be most 
important should these expert teachers ever decide to pursue a teaching position in a high-needs 
school were included in the online survey instrument (see below). Expert teacher participants were 
asked how important each of these job-related items would be if they ever decided to take a teaching 
position in a high-needs school (or a high-needs school different from the high-needs school in 
which they currently taught), and rankings were analyzed and ordered for ease in interpretation. It is 
unknown, however, whether these teachers would in fact move to teach in a high-needs school if 
policymakers followed their recommendations, but the recommendations are important nonetheless, 
even at a hypothetical level (see also Loeb, Elfers, Plecki, Ford, & Knapp, 2006). 

The eight factors used to evaluate what it might take to recruit teachers into high-needs 
schools. 

1) Salary: Salary; Potential for future salary growth; Monetary incentives related to highly qualified 
teacher distinction(s); Benefits (e.g., health insurance, sick leave) 

2) Community: School safety; The school environment; The neighborhood in which the school is 
situated; The way in which the community supports students; The location of the school given its 
proximity to home 

3) School: Class sizes; Access to resources (e.g., technology, materials); Reasonable teaching 
assignments; Extra duty responsibilities; Preparation times guaranteed during the school day 

4) Administration: The principal at the school; The principal's vision for the school; The 
professionalism of the principal; The mutual respect between the principal and the teachers; Helpful 
feedback provided by the principal regarding teaching; The support staff 

5) Teacher Professionalism: Professional development opportunities; The extent to which the 
voices of the teachers are heard in school decision-making; The extent to which everyone at the 
school is committed to the same goals; The extent to which teachers have opportunities to take on 
leadership roles within the school; The extent to which teachers have opportunities to collaborate 
with other teachers; The extent to which teachers have opportunities to mentor other teachers; The 
extent to which teachers have opportunities to watch and review other teachers' teaching; The extent 
to which teachers establish realistically high standards for their students; The extent to which 
teachers follow the state standards; The extent to which teachers have control over what happens in 
the classroom; The extent to which teachers have the knowledge to teach their content areas 
effectively; The extent to which teachers encourage higher-order and critical thinking skills during 
lessons; The extent to which teachers are committed to students' learning; The extent to which 
teachers manage or monitor their students' learning; The extent to which teachers learn from their 
own practice; The extent to which teachers are recognized for good work; The extent to which 
teachers are involved in professional development activities; The extent to which current research is 
valued in the classroom; The extent to which teachers are committed to the profession (e.g., active 
in professional organizations, advocacy efforts, etc); The extent to which teachers value the cultural 
diversity of their students; The extent to which teachers value students' families; The extent to which 
teachers believe that all students can learn 

6) Student: Student behavior; Ethnic diversity of students; Students' socio-economic backgrounds; 
Parental involvement; The support for teaching English Language Learners in each classroom; The 
support for teaching special needs students in each classroom; Levels of student motivation; How 
issues of student discipline are handled 
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7) Student Achievement: Student achievement on standardized tests; The emphasis on 
standardized tests; The extent to which standardized test scores are used to evaluate teachers; The 
extent to which standardized test scores are used to make data-driven decisions; The state's label for 
the school based on its standardized test performance 

8) Caring: The extent to which the principal cares about the teachers in the school; The extent to 
which the principal cares about the students in the school; The extent to which teachers care about 
other teachers in the school; The extent to which teachers care about the students in the school; The 
extent to which people in the school care about you as a person 

Teacher participants were also asked five open-ended, free response questions. The 
researcher included these questions to capture this set of expert teachers’ impromptu beliefs and 
opinions about what they would deem most important if policymakers implemented measures to 
recruit and retain them in high-needs schools. General demographic and other background data 
were also collected including items like current professional position; total years teaching experience; 
grade levels and subject areas taught; highest degree(s) earned; from what type of institution (in- or 
out-of-state public or private); and other distinction(s) or award(s) with which participants might 
have been honored as expert teachers in the profession. 

Validation of the Survey Instrument 

Researcher(s) based the 60 Likert-type items included on a four-category rating scale; levels 
of agreement were allocated more and levels of disagreement were allocated fewer points. The 
strategy in validation was to seek empirical evidence to support the hypothesis that each of the items 
included within each of the eight factors hung together. The evidence sought included sufficient 
alpha reliability estimates for each scale (Cronbach, 1951), a structure for the responses resulting 
from a factor analysis that supported the hypothesis, and statistically significant mean differences 
between the eight scales representing the factors. This not only supported the eight-scale 
interpretation but also lead to the rank-ordered set of job-related preferences (forthcoming). 

Alpha reliability estimates are included in Table 8. All coefficients were high, ranging from 
0.795 to 0.956. Factor 6 could have had fewer items and still retained high internal consistency 
reliability. All factors were judged to be sufficient for the purposes of this study. 


Table 8 

Validity evidence for the interpretations of the eightfactors of the study 


Name of Factor 

No. of 
Items 

Cronbach 

Alpha 

Explained 

Variance 

Mean 

SD 

1 Salary 

4 

0.831 

9.341 

2.182 

0.773 

2 Community 

5 

0.785 

8.235 

2.773 

0.714 

3 School 

5 

0.741 

7.460 

2.383 

0.636 

4 Administration 

6 

0.935 

12.238 

2.785 

0.946 

5 Teacher Professionalism 

22 

0.956 

8.421 

2.514 

0.682 

6 Student 

8 

0.864 

7.045 

2.507 

0.633 

7 Student Achievement 

5 

0.795 

5.833 

1.997 

0.663 

8 Caring 

5 

0.886 

12.342 

3.017 

0.757 


The researcher also conducted an ordinary principal components factor analysis, and chose 
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the rotation method c based on the idea that eight factors would emerge of approximately equal 
factor structure. According to Gorsuch (1983), the equamax rotation simplifies components and 
variables so they are not correlated with one another. It spreads variance equally across factors using 
varimax and quartimax criteria, which was the desired direction of this validation. The results were 
more than adequate for this eight-factor solution. 

Methods of Data Analysis 

The researcher used data collected initially, including background and demographic 
information and school data (student demographics, indicators of student poverty, standardized test 
scores and proficiency levels, etc.) to document Arizona’s expert teacher distribution. Where 
Arizona’s population of expert teachers teach, what types of students they teach, and with what 
types of colleagues they teach were examined. 

In terms of actual survey results, the researcher calculated frequency statistics to analyze each 
background question included in the demographic section of the survey instmment, and the 
researcher used descriptive and inferential statistics on participant responses on the Likert-type 
items. The researcher calculated factor means, standard deviations, significance levels (p < 0.05), and 
effect sizes for each of the eight factors (see Table 9 in the Appendix). Factor means were rank 
ordered to illustrate the factors which this sample of expert teachers deemed most to least important 
should they ever decide to teach in a high-needs school (or a high-needs school different from the 
high-needs school in which they currendy taught). 

The researcher read, coded, re-read, and categorized participants’ open-ended, free- 
responses into bins (Miles & Huberman, 1994). As responses converged, overall themes were 
constmcted. The researcher quantified themes, checked for mutual exclusivity, and then validated 
findings through a series of teacher-pardcipant checks. These were done by phone interview if 
participants expressed willingness to help verify and validate study findings. In total, the researcher 
followed-up with 9 teacher volunteers by phone (10.1% response). 

Findings and Implications 

Demographics 

Population Demographics 2 

Arizona’s expert teachers teach in the highest achieving schools in the state. Ninety-nine 
percent teach in schools that are meeting the state’s academic standards and the Adequate Yearly 
Progress (AYP) targets written into NCLB, 1% teach in underperforming schools, and none teach in 
failing schools. Seventy-five percent teach in the top 20 school districts in the state as ranked by 
student composite test performance, 4% teach in schools in rural communities, and none of 
Arizona’s expert teachers teach on a reservation. On average, students in schools with expert 
teachers on staff outperform Arizona students across grade levels and core subjects as tested on the 
state-mandated Arizona Instrument to Measure Standards (AIMS) content tests. 

Arizona’s expert teachers teach in schools with other “more qualified” teachers. They teach 
in schools with fewer teachers with only a bachelor’s degree and more teachers with at least a 
master’s degree as compared to the state average, and they teach in schools with fewer teachers with 
three or fewer years of experience and more teachers with over three years of experience. Arizona’s 
expert teachers teach in schools with fewer racial minority students, and they teach in schools with 


“ Statistical significance, although likely given the fact that most of Arizona’s public school students are included in the 
state data, could not be tested for these assertions. Standard deviations and the numbers of students included in each 
reported state-level variable used in this section were not available. 
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fewer students from low-income households (students eligible for free-and-reduced lunches), fewer 
students who are ELLs, fewer special needs students, and they teach in classrooms with smaller 
student to teacher ratios at an average ratio of 20:1. The state average student to teacher ratio is the 
second highest in the nation at 21:3 (MuniNetGuide, 2008). 

Sample Demographics 

The expert teachers who participated in this study were predominantly female (82%). 
Approximately 93% of them were white/non-Hispanic. Six percent were Hispanic/Latino(a), and 
1% classified their race as “other.” Just over 83% of the teacher participants did not speak a 
language other than English. They had an average of 18.8 years of teaching experience, and 66% 
reported that they had taught in at least one high-needs school (following the definition written into 
NCLB presented earlier) throughout their teaching career. They most often taught in the primary 
grades, least often taught in middle school or junior high, and most often taught core subject areas 
and special needs students. Just over half (52%) received a teaching degree from a public college or 
university within the state, and 87% had received at least one master’s degree with 2% earning 
doctorates. 

Of the participants, 81% were classified as expert teachers by the NBPTS, 10% received 
either an Ambassador of Excellence or Teacher of the Year award, and 9% were chosen as 
exemplary teachers by leaders of the largest charitable educational foundation in the state. Over 40% 
of teacher participants earned other awards distinguishing them as expert teachers as well. These 
awards included excellence in teaching awards; Teacher of the Year awards from smaller, external 
organizations; teaching awards from news stations and other media outlets; national awards for 
teaching excellence; and student recognition awards. Twelve of the 89 (13.5%) teachers were 
acknowledged as “experts” on more than one of the three lists used to define this sample. This helps 
to validate that this sample of participants did indeed include some of the best teachers in the state. 

Expert Teacher Preferences and Policy Implications 

Figure 1 illustrates the factors Arizona’s expert teacher participants deemed most to least 
important should they ever choose to teach in a (or a different) high-needs school. The closer each 
item’s mean is to 4, the more important they deemed each item (see Table 9 in the Appendix for 
statistics, significance levels, and effect sizes). 
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Factor Means 

Likert Scale: 4 = Very Satisfied to 1 = Not at all Satisfied 


Figure 1. Factors Arizona’s expert teachers found most to least important should they ever decide to teach in a 
(a different) high-needs school. 

Across analyses, the quality of the principal at any high-needs school was the factor that 
mattered the most (see also Sawchuck, 2010). To the same extent that these teachers knew that 
placing an expert teacher into a high-needs classroom would improve student learning, they believed 
the same would occur if an expert principal was leading the high-needs school. They defined an 
expert principal as one who was caring, supportive, committed to teachers and student learning, 
open-minded, knowledgeable, wise, and an expert leader him/herself. In the same vein, this sample 
of expert teachers stated that the factor most likely to deter them from teaching in a high-needs 
school would be the potential for a controlling, uncaring, ineffective, and unsupportive principal. 

In terms of policy recommendations, approximately one out of three teacher participants 
suggested that expert administrators be distinguished, for example, through a National Board for 
Professional Administrator Standards, like the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, 
so that if they were ever to take a position in a high-needs school they would know beforehand the 
type of principal for whom they would be working. This is currendy underway via the NBPTS’s new 
National Board Certification for Educational Leaders (NCEL) standards and assessment program 
(NBPTS, 2011). 

Second, if this set of Arizona’s expert teachers was to teach in high-needs schools they 
would be more concerned about their salaries than all other factors, besides the principal (see also 
Clotfelter et al., 2010). Their potential for future salary growth, whether monetary incentives would 
be provided to them if they were to make such a move (stipends, bonuses, percent of salary 
increases), and the benefits (health insurance, sick leave) they might be offered would require 
consideration before they would contemplate making such a move. Participants suggested that once 
distinguished as expert teachers, they should be compensated for their expertise and compensated 
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progressively given the “sliding scale” of challenges they would ultimately face in high- to higher- 
needs schools. They also suggested that inter-district transfer policies needed to become less 
stringent so that expert teachers might more easily move positions across school districts without 
taking simultaneous hits in salary and benefits. There are indeed considerable disincentives and 
pecuniary policies preventing teachers who want to teach in high-needs schools from doing so. 

To offset these challenges, teacher participants valued career-ladder and merit-pay programs 
and compensation programs that would incentivize them to become involved in more extra duty 
responsibilities including mentoring, coaching, and leading (see also Clotfelter et al., 2010; Darling- 
Hammond, 2007). Teacher participants also noted the importance of expert teacher residency 
programs, in particular like those being funded via the Talent Transfer Initiative (2010) whereas 
expert teachers could move to high-needs schools for a certain number of years to teach and mentor 
other teachers on staff. Another option was to “grow” expert teachers within high-needs districts. 

In Arizona, in addition to state and private organizations’ efforts to subsidize applicants’ 
National Board application fees, some districts are cultivating NBCTs by enticing district teachers to 
enter the National Board process by financially subsidizing their application fees, giving them 
monetary incentives, and offering formal support programs to assist candidates in their efforts. Yet 
districts sponsoring these activities continue to serve predominantly middle- to upper-class students, 
those districts less hindered by uneconomical scales of implementation and restricted budgets (Rice 
& Hall, 2006). 

Third, if this set of expert teachers were to teach in high-needs schools they would be 
concerned about caring factors. The extent to which the principal cared about the teachers and 
students, teachers cared about other teachers and students, and others cared about the teachers 
themselves were important considerations when these expert teachers contemplated this possibility. 
Participants stated that whether their colleagues were unified, knowledgeable, committed to learning, 
held high expectations, believed all students could learn, and were experts themselves was important 
as well. In short, teaching within what was perceived to be a caring, integrated, professional 
community mattered (see also Baker-Doyle, 2010; Barley & Beesley, 2007; Kardos & Johnson, 2007; 
Tamir, 2010; Tamir & Magidin de Kramer, 2011). 

Related, expert teachers wanted to work with other expert teachers, especially when given 
such challenging tasks as increasing the perpetually poor levels of student achievement often found 
in these settings. They wanted to work more closely with principals as well, to share in school-wide 
leadership responsibilities. Throughout their responses, participants demonstrated a strong “service 
ethic” (Miech & Elder, 1996) as they expressed desires to work as field-based teacher educators, 
coaches, and mentors of less qualified teachers and to share a collective responsibility for their 
schools (Kardos & Johnson, 2007; see also Darling-Hammond, 2007). Throughout the results, 
respondents reported that they had long yearned for opportunities to help out, and they were very 
frustrated by limited chances or prospects of doing so. 

Otherwise, this sample of Arizona’s expert teachers were concerned about having adequate 
facilities (see also Buckley et al., 2005) and access to technologies and suitable resources (e.g. basic 
supplies, new texts to replace those that are outdated and in poor condition, other essential 
materials). Teacher participants felt strongly about the relationship between personal and public 
resources and their effectiveness as teachers, and the last thing they wanted to do was dig deep into 
their own pockets to support their students’ learning. 

On the contrary, teacher respondents were most indifferent about student achievement 
factors. How students performed on standardized achievement tests and the state's label for the 
school based on its standardized test performance were the least of their concerns. This sample of 
Arizona’s expert teachers was more notably concerned about the emphasis the school might place 
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on standardized tests and the extent to which standardized test scores would be used to evaluate 
them as teachers or drive curriculum and instmction within their classrooms. They were also least 
concerned with student factors related to the socioeconomic and ethnic diversity of students in 
high-needs schools and the challenges they would face teaching these students. Nor were they overly 
concerned about community factors, the factors associated with the safety and overall environment 
of the school, or the neighborhood in which high-needs schools would be located, as long as the 
schools were not far from their homes. 


Conclusions 

At present, and historically, expert teachers are not teaching in America’s highest-needs 
schools. Yet expert teachers increase student achievement at significantly greater rates than do other 
regularly certified, highly qualified teachers (Bond et al., 2000; Goldhaber & Anthony, 2004; Hakel et 
al., 2008; Smith et al., 2005; Stronge et al., 2007). And expert teachers have been shown to increase 
the historically substandard levels of student achievement endemic to high-needs schools 
(Cavaluzzo, 2004; Fisher & Dickenson, 2005; Goldhaber et al., 2003). 

Recruitment incentives are needed to attract and keep expert teachers in the high-needs 
schools where they are needed most (Darling-Hammond, 2007). This is not to say that that all 
expert teachers would always be successful working in more challenging contexts teaching more 
diverse students (Jackson, 2010). But because high-needs schools are at such focus for intervention 
and improvement, dramatic measures must be considered and innovative, radical policies must be 
implemented to counter the inferior levels of teacher quality and student learning and achievement 
present and perpetuated in such settings. Simply recmiting expert teachers to work in high-needs 
schools will not work unless policy efforts are considered holistically and are informed by the 
teachers who themselves are being requested to move. Educational leaders and others need to listen 
to the voices of these and other expert teachers across the country to further inform educational 
practices and policies and to improve teacher quality and the historically substandard levels of 
student learning and achievement inhibiting America’s neediest. 

Unlike other industrialized nations, the United States does not have a systematic approach to 
nurturing teacher talent or recruiting and retaining expert, excellent, or even highly qualified teachers 
(Darling-Hammond, 2007). As a country, “we have failed to attract, develop, reward or retain 
outstanding professional teaching talent on a consistent basis” (Auguste et al., 2010, p. 5). That said, 
it is the responsibility of policymakers to take ownership over such initiatives (see also Borman & 
Dowling, 2008) and produce meaningful plans for action that would have a considerable impact on 
all constituent groups. At the least, educational leaders and others might begin to listen, think, and 
start asking questions. 

What financial resources would be needed to entice expert teachers to move into high-needs 
schools and support them once they get there? What are the programs and processes which must be 
put into place before expert teachers can truly serve as mentors, coaches, and share in leadership 
responsibilities? What are some of the ways by which administrators might be validated as experts, 
and possibly recruited to take on leadership roles in high-needs schools as well? What are the local, 
contextual factors that might influence program and procedural effectiveness and success? What 
level(s), state and/or district, should shoulder such initiatives and their related program and 
procedural costs? Given limited resources, particularly within high-needs districts, and particularly 
given a significant financial crisis looming, how can educational leaders and legislators best navigate 
through issues of control, cost sharing, cost burden, and financial projections and obligations if such 
initiatives were advanced? Given a fixed amount of resources in a time of reduced budgets, how 
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should resources be allocated to improve the learning and achievement outcomes of America’s 
lowest-performing students? 

According to the expert teacher participants surveyed in this study, the quality of the 
principal; salary, bonuses, benefits and resource considerations; and the degree to which expert 
teachers can work in multiple roles to enhance student learning - leadership, colleagues, and money - 
are the most important factors with which educational leaders might be concerned when thinking 
about recruiting America’s expert teachers into high-needs schools... and retaining them once there. 
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Appendix 


Table 9 


T-Test statistic matrix - Factors expert teachers would consider if they were to ever take a teaching position in a high- 
needs schools 



*NS = no significant difference between factor means, AD = absolute difference between factors (because factors are 
listed from those most to least likely to be considered, absolute factors are reported instead of factors with positive and 
negative coefficients), SD = standard deviations, p = significance levels, ES = effect sizes, and df = degrees of freedom. 
Confidence intervals specified at 95%. 

**N = 89; expert teacher participants were required to fill-out every item in this section of the survey instrument. 
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